THE    CAMPAIGN    OF    THE    LOIRE
Normandy, the seat of the English power, largely because
many of them had lands in that region of which they
had been dispossessed; others favoured an immediate
move on Paris. Tremoille and his followers still clung
to the hope that their diplomacy would bring the Duke
of Burgundy back to a sense of his feudal obligations
and separate him from the English alliance. Joan and
her supporters urged that the necessary first step to
further military operations was to have the Dauphin
crowned at Rheims.
The four alternatives really boiled down to two, one
a policy of action, the other of waiting. The Normandy
proposal was dismissed, since the country on which the
army would have to live was so devastated that there
was no hope of feeding it through a protracted campaign,
and the attack on Paris was really an integral, though
subsequent, part of the coronation scheme. Tremoille's
party urged that any aggressive action was likely to
estrange Philip the Good still further, as a march to
Rheims would involve an invasion of his territory and
Paris itself was more or less under his jurisdiction; more-
over they doubted whether Joan's Voices would be up
to the task of raising, equipping and paying a sufficient
force for so heavy an undertaking. Joan and those who
thought with her held that Charles would never have the
whole-hearted support of the country until he was duly
anointed with the holy oil brought to Glovis by Saint
Remy; that once his subjects were united behind him
the resources for further warfare would easily be found;
and that the wily Philip would only come over when a
few solid French victories convinced him that he was
backing the wrong horse: Joan herself put this point
succinctly a little later when she said that "they would